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Ohe Animal Rescue League of Boston 
hag ministered to the needs of animals for 
forty vears. Since its inception it has en- 
Deaunred to so conduct its affairs as to mert 
with the approval of tts members, mhoge in- 
terest and generosity have made tts work 
possible. It is a source of great satisfartion 
to be able to record that wo reagonahle appeal 
for help for an animal has ever been denied, 
and, in extending the Compliments of the 
Spason to all mho believe in us, the Board 
nf Directors desires to assure its members 
that the past and present progressive policy 
will be contin. 

Reports of animals in distress are solicited, 
visits to League headquarters are wryged, and 
miuggestions and criticising which mill lead to 
improved service are welromend. 


Robert Baldwin Mrs. M. C. Karolik 


Frederick J. Bradlee Miss Helen Leighton 
Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot Stuart C. Rand 

Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill Robert F. Sellar 

Mrs. Rockwell Coffin Miss Eleanor Sohier 

Mrs. Howard A. Crossman Miss Elizabeth W. Storer 
Roger Ernst Miss Helen L. Storer 
Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
Constantine Hutchins Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 
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The Animal Rescue League of Boston as part of 
a movement—mighty, though still in its infancy 


“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or whal’s a heaven for?” 


OLLOWING a practice inaugurated two 

years ago, the final issue of Our Fourroorep 

Frrenps for the year will differ in style from 
the three which have preceded it. In the autumn 
numbers of 1937 and 1938, we dealt in considerable 
detail with our general work as an independent 
organization. The time has arrived, however, 
when we would earnestly consider and urge the 
extension over a wider area of the work of reliev- 
ing distress and prevention of cruelty to animals 
as developed and practiced for many years by the 
League and kindred groups. 

The decision to solicit a unified effort in this 
direction on the part of every animal welfare group 
in New England is born of the need as indicated by 
the pleas for help which continually come to the 
League from areas outside the border of Massa- 
chusetts and beyond the jurisdiction of any active 
humane society. Everything possible is done to 
bring relief in these cases, but the final result is 
often unsatisfactory. To insure the permanent 
welfare of an animal reported, more or less 
continual supervision is necessary following the 
initial investigation, and heavy duties at home 
frequently prevent later calls. The one and only 
remedy is an intensive program which will so 
strengthen existing organizations as to enable 
them to extend their fields of operation, revive 


One of Thousands 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Small Animal Collection Truck 


others now doing little if any work, and result in 
the creation of numerous new societies in sections 
where at present animals are denied any sort of 
official protection. 

There is little real satisfaction and comfort in 
knowing that within certain limited sections an 
immediate response to calls for help is possible 
when we remember that a horse with a broken leg 
or a mortally wounded dog outside these areas 
must often suffer for hours before help is available. 
True, police and other peace officers are subject to 
call in such cases, but they are not trained animal 
men. They cannot be expected to appraise prop- 
erly the extent of all injuries and afflictions and 
they know they are legally responsible for all their 
actions. Hours of unnecessary suffering are exacted 
from creatures large and small because of the lack 
of responsible agents, trained in administering first 
aid and acting under the authority of individual 
humane organizations, who can deliver final relief 
in cases beyond man’s power to help without too 
strict adherence to precept and red tape. 

Can we really claim to be true humanitarians if 
we fail even to plan to bring the whole realm of 
sentient life within the orbit of our care and in- 
fluence? It can be done. Self-complacency over a 
small job well done may have blinded us to the 
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great opportunity lying directly before us, but 
that is not a valid excuse for failure to realize we 
have barely touched the fringe of an enterprise 
based on the very fundamentals of Christ’s 
teaching. 

Some essential has been lacking, else after 
seventy-five years the humane movement would 
have developed far beyond the point where we 
would be considering the League as part of a na- 
tional organization lacking uniform strength and 
popularity. Whatever the cause, we surely have 
omitted the spiritual element—call it what we 
may—and it is this omission which has kept us 
from “‘reaching beyond our grasp” continually in 
trying to make this world a better place wherein 
to dwell for every furred and feathered creature. 

Nevertheless, “‘“God’s greatness flowed around 
our incompleteness,” and we have made a start 
which should enable New England at least to 
celebrate, twenty-five years hence, a century of 
progress unaccompanied by self-reproach. It 
will mean work, plenty of it, but a recent meeting 
of the New England Federation of Humane 
Societies demonstrated strength and uniformity 
of purpose which, if intelligently directed, will 
result in development of a high order in this region. 


Bad Shipping Practices 


We have but to point to one deplorable situation 
to indicate why, for example, the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston should make a major effort in 
this direction a part of its own development. 
Shipments of live stock, some by rail and others 
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The pig on the left being unloaded with a kick fell off the 
loading gate a second after this picture was snapped. Result 
—possibly a bad bruise and other injuries 


by truck, originate in distant sections. In many 
districts, immature calves, cows heavy with calf, 
and animals of all species otherwise unfit for ship- 
ment are loaded without hindrance on the part of 


Example of a rickety truck--a type which is responsible for. 
broken bones, bruises and other misery 


any anti-cruelty society. They are rushed through 
the hot stifling night or the bitter cold of our New 
England winters and arrive in local markets too 
weak even to stand. Competent agents of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston promptly relieve their suffering 
upon arrival, but at best they have been saved 
only a few additional hours of abject misery. 
They have already endured an eternity of torment 
and anguish, which should have been spared 
them. Our movement must be so extended and 
developed as to make it possible to examine every 
animal before loading either stock car or truck, 
to insure that only the fit and sturdy shall start 
the long, last journey. True, we send men from 
Boston as frequently as possible to principal 
loading points, but the lack of police authority 
in adjoining states, and the little accomplished 
compared with the need, simply emphasizes the 


Immature Calves 
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necessity for the development we have set out to 
discuss. 


A Definite Goal 


Prevention of cruelty to animals, rather than al- 
leviation of unnecessary suffering for which there 
can be no justification, must be the chart we 


The practice of allowing a cow to “‘bag up”’ is not painful 

unless carried to an extreme. It is done primarily to 

impress prospective buyers with the milk capacity of the 

animal. In this instance the “bagging” has reached the 
painful stage 


adopt to guide us in putting into practice the 
teachings of the Man of Galilee, whose birth we 
are soon to celebrate — Himself born in a manger 
surrounded by beasts, progenitors of those which 
today cry to us for relief from man-inflicted 


Inspector at Work 


misery. We, 
like Him, must 
be “about our 
Father’s busi- 
ness.’ We 
must be prac- 
tical in all we 
do for the si- 
lently suffering 
Cred res 
which feed 
and clothe us 
and others 
which minister 
to our comfort 
and happiness, 
bates tat bys 
Christmas 
Season espe- 
cially let us 
examine our- 
selves to determine whether or not we, to a great 
extent, rule out the real motivating force which 
should direct our efforts, trwe reverence for life, not 
merely justice and a belief in fair play. 


A cow too near calving time to justify 


anything but careful handling. The 
jolting of a crowded truck or stock car 
could bring about premature birth. 


Result: Dead calf and probably a dead 
mother! 


Annual Regional Conference 


A meeting held in Boston on November 3rd 
was attended by forty-nine delegates, representing 
the following organizations: 


Maine State Society for the Protection of Animals, 
Portland, Maine 

Cheshire County Humane Society, Keene, New Hamp- 
shire 

The New Hampshire S. P. C. A., Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire 

Animal Rescue League, Manchester, New Hampshire 

Burlington Humane Society, Burlington, Vermont 

Lucy Mackenzie Humane Society, Woodstock, Vermont 

Merwin Memorial Free Clinic for Animals, Inc., Allston, 
Massachusetts 

Animal Rescue League of Boston, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Animal Rescue League, Fall River, Massachusetts 

Lowell Humane Society, Lowell, Massachusetts 

Melrose Humane Society, Melrose, Massachusetts 

Animal Rescue League of New Bedford, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts 

Red Acre Farm for Horses, Inc., Stow, Massachusetts 

Taunton Branch, Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Taunton, 
Massachusetts 
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Friends & Allies of Waltham Committee of Ellen M. 
Gifford Sheltering Home, Waltham, Massachusetts 
Worcester Animal Rescue League, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 

Providence Animal Rescue League, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

Rhode Island Humane Education Society, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

Animal Rescue League of Southern Rhode Island, 
Wakefield, Rhode Island 

Connecticut Humane Society, Hartford, Connecticut 

Animal Rescue League of Fairfield County, Westport, 
Connecticut 


Individual reports, brief as they necessarily 
were because of limited time, indicated intensive 
work in the areas represented. Ample financial 
support was reported by a number of delegates. 
This would seem to prove that monetary assist- 
ance will make possible the expansion under 
discussion. It is to be regretted that time would 
not permit full consideration of definite plans, but 
it is confidently felt that each group will consider 
participation in the full development of this region. 


MAINE 


Eight Organizations of Record. 
Nine counties in which organized 
work is not being conducted 


PORTLAND 


An Analysis of New England 


A study of New England, based upon the best 
information available, which may be inaccurate 
in minor details, indicates that there are forty-nine 
animal welfare organizations in these states. A 
number are strong and active; a few maintain 
branches in nearby communities; some do very 
little work; and others, we regret to record, exist 
only on paper. A few counties boast more than 
one society, but there are thirty which appear to 
be untouched insofar as active work goes. Apol- 
ogy is made for any error which may be made in 
this attempt to analyze the true situation. 

In the State of Maine, with an area of 33,040 
square miles, there are eight organizations of 
record. Two of these, the Animal Refuge League 
and the Maine State Society for the Protection of 
Animals, are located in Portland, and the Pine 
Tree Humane Society maintains its headquarters 
in Saco, closely adjoining. According to latest 
information available, the following completes 
the state roster: 

Augusta Humane Society, Augusta 
Bangor Humane Society, Bangor 
S. P. C. A. of Hancock County, Bar Harbor 


Sophronia Hopkins S. P. C. A., Gardiner 
Harrington Humane Association, Harrington 


An investigation may be made occasionally in 
what appears to be great untouched districts, but 
reference to the map would indicate a great field 
for the extension of intensive work. 


The New Hampshire Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and Children maintains 
branches at Claremont and North Conway, and 
the New Hampshire Humane Society in Laconia 
supervises the work of extremely efficient and 
active officers at Nashua and Bristol. The last 
Humane Directory lists other New Hampshire 
societies as follows: 

Concord §. P. C. A., Concord 
Animal Rescue League of Rockingham County, Exeter 
Cheshire County Humane Society, Keene 


Lancaster Humane Society, Lancaster 
Animal Rescue League, Manchester 


Mrs. Herbert D. Swift, it should be added, 
maintains a rest farm for animals at Elkins. The 
type of work done by some of the New Hampshire 
organizations and, in fact, the other New England 
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states as well, is deserving of special comment, 
but since omissions based upon incomplete in- 
formation would be bound to occur, no attempt 
will be made in this article to elaborate on the 
activities of any society. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nine Independent Organizations and Branches of Record. 
Two counties in which organized work is not being conducted 


The great dairy state, Vermont, is sadly in need 
of development. Insofar as can be ascertained, 
the Burlington Humane Society is the only one 
employing a full-time agent. The influence of 
one man, even though he worked at high pressure 
day and night, could hardly be felt in an area of 
over 9,564 square miles, especially in the face of 
the intensive activity which is so much needed. 
Three other organizations complete the directory 
for Vermont: 


Washington County Humane Society, Montpelier 

Windsor County Humane Society, Inc., White River 
Junction 

Lucy Mackenzie Humane Society, Woodstock 


Massachusetts and Connecticut stand high as 
compared with any state in the Union. The 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, with headquarters in Boston, 
employs experienced agents who are available for 
investigations in any section of the Common- 
wealth. It maintains The Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital in Boston and branches in 
Attleboro, Hyannis, Methuen, Lawrence, Lynn, 
Pittsfield, Springfield, Worcester and Taunton. 
The Animal Rescue League of Boston operates 
a free animal clinic and likewise employs com- 
petent agents who respond to any call within the 
state. Branches are maintained at Dedham, 
West Lynn, West Harwich and Eastham, and re- 
ceiving stations for small animals at Roxbury, 
North End, South End, Cambridge, East Boston 
and Chelsea. Other organizations within the 
state are: 
Merwin Memorial Free Clinic for Animals, Inc., Allston 


Boston Work-Horse Relief Association, Boston 
Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering Home, Brighton 


Brockton Humane Society, Brockton 
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VERMONT 


Four Organizations of Record. Ten counties in which organized 
work is not being conducted 


Animal Rescue League, Fall River 

Lawrence Animal Rescue League, Lawrence 

Lowell Humane Society, Lowell 

Melrose Humane Society, Melrose 

Martha’s Vineyard Animal Rescue League, Edgartown 
Nantucket S. P. C. A., Nantucket 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Nineteen Independent Organizations of 


Record. Two counties which do not contain 
resident groups 


Animal Rescue League of New Bedford, 
New Bedford 

Newburyport S. P. C. A., Newburyport 

Salem Animal Rescue League, Salem 

Blue Cross Society, Springfield 

Red Acre Farm for Horses, Inc., Stow 

Friends & Allies of Waltham Committee of Ellen M. 
Gifford Sheltering Home, Waltham 

Worcester Animal Rescue League, Worcester 


Rhode Island, though small in area, con- 
tains five societies which minister to animals: 
Newport County League for Animals, Newport 
Providence Animal Rescue League, Providence 
Rhode Island Humane Education Society, Provi- 

dence 
Rhode Island S. P. C. A., Providence 


Animal Rescue League of Southern Rhode Island, 
Wakefield 


The Connecticut Humane Society, with 
headquarters at Hartford, provides  state- 
wide service through a staff of competent 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Five Organizations of Record..One county which does not 
contain a resident group 
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officers. 1t supports branches 
in Bridgeport, New Haven, New 
London, Norwich, Stamford and 
Waterbury. There are, in ad- 
dition, three independent organ- 
izations according to informa- 
tion at hand: 


Meriden Humane Society, Meriden 

Connecticut Women’s League for 
Animals, New Haven 

Animal Rescue League of Fairfield 
County, Westport 


The Early Pioneers 


It would be interesting, and 
may be possible, to record the 
early history of all these groups in a series 
of articles in future issues of Our Four- 
FOOTED Frienps. In most instances, in the be- 
ginning it is fairly safe to assume a man or a 
woman, probably the latter, with unusual vision 
and foresight, backed by rare faith and determi- 
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CONNECTICUT 
Four Independent Organizations of Record. Four 
counties which do not contain resident groups 


nation, enlisted the aid of other hardy pioneers 
in creating a little band consecrated to the relief 
of animal suffering. Henry Bergh, it is true, lit 
the torch of humane endeavor in this country, 
but it has been women for the most part who have 
kept the cruse filled with oil ever since, and the 
men who are recognized as present-day leaders 
in carrying on the crusade should humbly bow 
in acknowledgment and in honor of their memory 
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and achievements. Some groups were organized 
for the purpose of caring for animals in a city or 
town. Others were bounded by county limits and 
still others were sufficiently ambitious to include 
whole states. With few exceptions, those which 
limited their main activities to the smaller areas 
but were willing to extend their influence and 
effort to include emergencies in sections outside 
their specified boundaries, became popular and 
powerful and constitute the spearhead of the 
effort we are considering today to develop New 
England more fully. Some of these can be made 
strong enough to enable them to establish branches 
in adjoining counties. They can also serve by 
encouraging and assisting the organizations in 
hard-to-reach places which, though started in 
good faith, have hardly been heard of since firing 
their opening guns. The reasons for lack of de- 
velopment and present inactivity are varied: the 
death of the original leaders, lack of promotional 
ability, early discouragements, including an un- 
willingness to codperate on the part of the police 
and local authorities, among others. The revival 
of these groups as component parts of a strong 
New England confederation which would extend 
help, encouragement and guidance, should con- 
stitute an irresistible challenge to all earnest men 
and women. 


The Regional Idea Not New 


The American Humane Association has recog- 
nized for years that weak organizations can best be 
strengthened and new societies formed in locali- 
ties which lack organized protection for animals by 
dividing the whole country into separate regions, 
each to be developed under the leadership of an 
executive of an active organization within the 
limits of each territory. Until a few weeks ago 
nothing had been done which even resembled 
a start in that direction. At the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Humane As- 
sociation in September, it was decided to send 
Field Secretary Richard C. Craven to the West 
Coast to bring an end to the mistreatment of ani- 
mals in the production of motion pictures. Judg- 
ing from past experiences with the producers, it 
was felt that permanent supervision would be 
necessary and that Mr. Craven should take up his 
residence in California and assume the duties of 
Regional Director as well. This is certainly a 
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move in the right direction and may be the begin- 
ning of a program which will eventually properly 
relate the American Humane Association with 
struggling societies everywhere. Our best wishes 
are extended Mr. Craven in a new field of service. 
However, the start has been made so late that 
present leaders in New England will have to do 
their own promoting if they expect to bring an end 
to outstanding abuses to animals, at least in 
remote regions, during their lifetime. 


The Mid-West Conference 


Due to the enterprise of a Middle Western 
group, the practical benefit of codperative effort 
has been demonstrated. Organizations within the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri and Wisconsin have formed what 
is termed the Mid-West Conference. They meet 
several times a year for discussion of local prob- 
lems, and the close relationship established be- 
tween the societies represented justifies the project 
even without consideration of other factors. The 
whole structure of animal welfare has been 
strengthened in the states mentioned and as the 
years roll by the organizers and supporters of the 
Conference will be able to point with satisfaction 
to their accomplishment and will deserve the 
hearty “well done” which will be accorded them. 
New England can and must do likewise! 


The Task Ahead 


Before developing a plan adaptable to our re- 
quirements, it might be well to explore the prob- 
lem we must seek to solve and to face frankly the 
magnitude of the task involved in providing for the 
minimum needs of the creatures within the terri- 
torial limits of our rugged section. Faint hearts 
could well be stunned because the tomorrow of our 
work has scarcely been touched, but it must be 
kept prominently in mind that faithful, steady 
plugging will accomplish almost anything. Prog- 
ress of lasting quality is much to be preferred to 
mushroom growth, rapid but unenduring. The 
greater our zeal, the more impatient and dissat- 
isfied shall we become, but if in the next few years 
we can arouse thousands who are totally unaware 
of the tragedies of the age as they affect animals 
and enlist them in the service of these creatures, 
progress will become cumulative, hence rapid. 
A definite goal simplifies any problem. If in ten 


years the bare structure we shall endeavor to 
outline in these pages can be created, and the full 
educational plan be operating within another 
decade, the one hundredth anniversary of humane 
endeavor in America should leave little to be de- 
sired insofar as New England is concerned. 


Details of Organization 


The proper care and treatment of horses, dogs, 
cats, and the animals which contribute to our food 


This is a roomy truck body affording 
good protection from weather extremes. 
When loading chute is elevated and sides 
attached it will be a little too steep but 
reasonably satisfactory 


supply is our first concern, but any program 
will be incomplete and weak insofar as it fails to 
include the maximum protection possible for wild 
life. Except in those districts where at least an 
emergency collection service is maintained, a mini- 
mum need throughout the whole New England 
area would seem to be the establishment and main- 
tenance of shelters not over ten or twelve miles 
apart. No person faced with the responsibility 
of disposing of a small animal or seeking relief for 
any creature should be required to travel a longer 
distance. Until carefully analyzed, their estab- 
lishment and maintenance might seem a stupen- 
dous undertaking. The work of the League in the 
Boston area is greatly simplified by receiving 
stations located at strategic points, in addition to 
the fully equipped branches operated in Dedham, 
Lynn, Eastham and West Harwich. The six re- 


ceiving stations accept upwards of nine thousand 
small animals for temporary care each year, al- 
most as many as are delivered to the League head- 
quarters by individual owners. The cost per 
animal is somewhat higher than for those collected 
by truck, but if at least one competent animal 
welfare organization were established in every 
county in New England, each maintaining shelters 
of a very simple type, easily available to dwellers 
in remote places, there would be fewer stray ani- 
mals, more lost animals restored to owners, and 
more humane disposal of the unwanted. A large 
reduction would be made in the number now un- 
intentionally buried alive, and certainly greater 
financial support might be expected for the agen- 
cies responsible for improved conditions. A small, 
well-ventilated room or shed which could be 
heated during severe weather, containing a few 
simple cages of sturdy construction, covers the 
essential factor for a shelter in any small town or 
village. In many communities the services of a 
man or woman with a heart large enough to in- 
clude the well-being of dumb creatures would be 
volunteered, as well as the necessary quarters. 
Those of us who devote our full time to this work 
and who must be paid for it and those who con- 
tribute financially toward the expense of opera- 
tions do not fully represent the humane move- 
ment by any means. The men and women in 
every community who regularly open wide their 
doors to any stray dog or cat on a cold winter’s 


Safe for the moment—but wild life of every species demands 
our protection 


night constitute the backbone and sinew of animal 
welfare work in the last analysis and many of 
them are simply awaiting an invitation to join our 
ranks. They will more than welcome the oppor- 
tunity to enlist in the service of the helpless, as 
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An outpost branch of the Animal Rescue League of 

Boston, which later became a prosperous independent 

organization with good buildings and runways—a type 
of development we suggest for all New England 


indicated by the following letter, typical of others 
which are received from time to time: 


e 


, Maine, 
November 22, 1939. 
“Dear Sir: 

“‘T am more than pleased to know that you are 
interested way down here. 

“Tt has been my one aim in life to do something 
for the animals. Depression seemed to try to 
close that idea. Then the light showed through 
and seemed to open up a way. 

“*T have quite a good home here—seven room 
house. I could make it over to the Animal League, 
in this way; we to have our home here while we 
live and then it would go to the League. I have 
a large piece of land in back you could build any- 
thing you wished to on. 

““T feed a lot of cats each day besides my nine. 
I have always had a lot of cats. My cats die of 
old age, their fur is just like silk. They don’t 
look anything like the poor things that come here. 
I have two cats that would take first prize at any 
cat show. I have one that came here when a 
kitten. Friends from Boston and friends from St. 
John told me he was the largest and prettiest cat 
they ever saw. 

**My sister and I feed hungry dogs. Ihave longed 
to get the right to look after animals. I have 
heard of awful things done to them. I don’t know if 
they are true or not, but if I get the right I will 
find out. I heard of one boy putting cats and dogs 
in a room and watch them starve to death and 
laugh about it. I don’t know if it is true or not. I 
do know of one man taking a dog by the hind legs 
and beating its head to pieces. He lives seven miles 
from here. I hear lots I don’t know if they are true 
or not. We will find out when we get the right. 
I thank you very much for being interested.” 


Both large and small animals could be cared for 
by members of this mighty army. A search in 
any rural area, and in many urban communities 
as well, will disclose well-made barns with unoc- 
cupied space which could be secured as temporary 
refuge. 


Veterinary Care 


Our planning from the beginning must include 
intelligent first aid and in many cases professional 
veterinary care for animals of every species. At 
the present time in some communities lack of 
mutual understanding constitutes a wall between 
the paid animal welfare worker and practicing 
veterinarian. The latter, struggling to make a 
living, considers the agent and the organization he 
represents a real or potential competitor. This is 
all wrong. 

A capable veterinarian is entitled to the support 
of his community and the animal belonging to the 
man or woman able to pay for professional care 
should be taken to him. If the local humane or- 
ganization codperates to the extent of observing 
this principle, it will be found that there are few 
veterinarians who will not respond willingly to a 
request for help for a suffering creature whose 
owner is unknown or unable to pay even a nominal 


Will it open? 
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fee. There are outstanding exceptions to all 
rules, and it might well be emphasized that any 
veterinarian who will refuse reasonable service is 
from the humane standpoint a misfit in his chosen 
profession and entitled to all the real competition 
his attitude justifies. The job of codrdinating the 
forces which can and should be developed in each 
community for the relief of animals in distress will 
enthuse and challenge every humane agent, unless 
he in turn is a decided misfit. 


The Financial Problem 


There are possible sources of revenue which 
have never been tapped to support work in the 


interests of animals. As we discover new avenues 


for the extension of work for the protection of ani- 
mals. We must not be misled into thinking that 
just because our present puny and unorganized 
efforts are poorly supported financially that ex- 
pansion and healthy growth are out of the ques- 
tion. Purses which are closed to inefficient work 
will be opened wide for the support of a broad pro- 
gram of service. Each new move will prompt new 
gifts. 

We have many resources open to us which have 
not yet been developed. In New England es- 
pecially there are hundreds of clubs and organiza- 
tions whose membership is gathered from those 
public-spirited citizens who wish to work for the 
betterment of their communities. Almost every 


The number of sheep forced to endure the hardships of long journeys will be in direct ratio to the 
number raised in New England, hence our interest in the local sheep-raising industry 


of service, so may we reasonably anticipate sup- 
port from those benefiting from such service. For 
example, in past years the sheep-raising industry 
of New Engand has practically disappeared, due 
to the destruction of flocks by dogs. A recent 
study has proved conclusively that sheep-killing 
by dogs could be largely controlled by enforcement 
of the dog-licensing laws and by providing for the 
temporary care of unlicensed animals and the 
humane disposal of those unclaimed or unwanted. 
It is logical to assume that local government 
groups could in some instances be persuaded to 
contribute toward the support of any well-or- 
ganized effort which would help restore the sheep- 
raising industry to New England farms. Addi- 
tional support for the general work of societies such 
as we represent would be forthcoming from many 
in every section of this country who ardently hope 


town, large or small, contains some group of men 
or women who are anxious to improve conditions 
in the district in which they live. Among them 
are the Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lions, and also 
women who represent every type of social and 
civic betterment organization. It is safe to say 
that many of these men and women are not fully 
aware of the need for improvement in the condi- 
tions of the animals in their midst. Is it not part 
of our work to endeavor to spread our gospel 
among them? And once they realize the existing 
need, may we not reasonably count on them for 
active assistance and support? 


The Livestock Problem 


One of the greatest obstacles to healthy prog- 
ress is and always has been the volunteer or paid 
worker totally devoid of imagination or inspiration 
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who looks upon his work as “just a job” and is un- 
willing to make an honest effort to help perfect the 
circle which would mean prevention of cruelty to 
animals in every sense. To the man or woman 
who functions in a purely routine manner, the 
problems to be solved in refining shipping prac- 
tices as they relate to our food animals will appear 
insurmountable. Were it not for the fact that 
much improvement has been made _ already 
through a campaign of education on the one hand 
and the enforcement of the laws designed to pro- 
tect animals on the other, the magnitude of the 
job still confronting us might well appall even the 
most optimistic. 

Much has been gained by studying the livestock 
business from the farm to the ultimate consumer 
and by pointing out factors which contribute to 
losses of many millions of dollars annually, much 
of wu preventable. Our real interest is not pri- 
marily in the economic principle involved, but 
any improvements which will tend to eliminate 
bruises, broken bones and death, thus preventing 
financial loss to the livestock dealer, will also 
automatically reduce cruelty and suffering, and 
the interests of our work are best served by closely 
coéperating with all who are professionally en- 
gaged in handling livestock. The strictly New 
England livestock raising and shipping business 


Raed ts 


Two of the “‘most abused babies” in the world. The illus- 
tration speaks for itself with great eloquence. Note the 
umbilical, or navel cord 


differs in certain respects from the problem as a 
whole, but in order to relate ourselves intelligently 
to the questions to be solved it might prove bene- 
ficial to review some of the errors and practices 
involved. 
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Immature Calves 


Miss Aline J. Boyce, of the Lucy Mackenzie 
Humane Society, Woodstock, Vermont, has desig- 
nated immature calves taken from their mothers 
a day or two after birth and shipped via truck or 
rail “the most abused babies in the world.”’ 
While not necessarily constituting the most ex- 
tensive cruelty in point of the number of animals 
involved, the practice ranks close to the top in the 
sort of thing we are expected to control and in 
large measure eliminate. It represents in striking 
fashion what goes on while we sleep. It could be 
controlled largely by a coéperative effort, because 
we would have the backing of a specific law in each 
New England state in any unified effort we might 
make to prevent this particular type of extreme 
cruelty to animals. A broad, general anti-cruelty 
statute, good .on the whole but weak in spots, 
limits enforcement of certain rules and regulations 
which should be observed in handling livestock, 
but definite laws primarily designed as health 
measures provide the means for stopping inhuman 
and inhumane traffic in calves. 

In Maine the revised statute of 1930 prohibits 
the killing for the purpose of sale of any calf less 
than four weeks old or having in possession with 
intent to sell for food the meat of any calf killed 
when less than four weeks old. 

New Hampshire laws, amended by acts of 1929, 
provide that no person shall kill or cause to be 
killed for the purpose of sale a calf less than four 
weeks old and of a net dressed weight of less than 
forty pounds, not including the heart and feet, 
nor shall he sell, or have in his possession for 
intent to sell, the meat of any such calf. 

In Vermont, the public law of 1933 prohibits 
the sale of flesh of calves for food which are less 
than three weeks old or weigh less than fifty 
pounds dressed weight when killed. It prohibits 
shipping of such out of the state. It also provides 
that possession of such flesh dressed or packed in a 
manner for sale or use as food shall be prima facie 
evidence of the intention to sell the same or to 
ship it out of the state. 

Massachusetts laws prohibit the killing of 
calves less than four weeks old for veal or when 
they weigh less than forty pounds when dressed, 
the head, feet, heart and entrails removed. 

The Rhode Island General Laws of 1923 pro- 
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hibit the sale of flesh of any calf which has been 
killed at the age of four weeks or less and weigh- 
ing less than seventy-five pounds. 

Connecticut General Statutes of 1930 prohibit 
the sale of flesh of any calf which is less than four 
weeks old when killed or weighing fifty-five 
pounds or less when dressed by the removal of the 
hide, head, heart, lungs, liver and entrails. The 
possession of any such flesh dressed in a manner 
suitable for sale is to be deemed prima facie 
evidence of an intent to sell the same. 

Despite these laws, year in and year out little 
animals, which from birth have never had any- 
thing closely approaching a full meal, are shipped 
into the Boston district and other points and used 
for food purposes. Upon whom does the blame 
rest?) We might place part of it upon the various 


Health Departments or Meat Inspection Bureaus, 
but let us admit, regardless of other agencies 
which may be involved that the blame rests 


Hy 


Only a few days old 


heavily upon our shoulders. Such consolidation 
of interests in New England as we are urging would 
prove a main factor in eliminating this blot upon 
civilization. No other single item we could ex- 
amine would demonstrate more forcibly what we 
could do by working shoulder-to-shoulder through- 
out the whole New England area. If we refuse 
the challenge, we do not deserve support. 
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When Prosecution Is Justified 


We would be making a gigantic mistake, one 
which would create barriers of ill will hard to 
surmount, were we to embark upon a campaign 
backed by these laws without prior announce- 
ment of our intention to enforce them and without 
first providing an opportunity for their voluntary 
observance. In the long run, more can be ac- 
complished by the prevention of cruelty by peace- 
ful means than by waiting until an act of cruelty 
has been committed and then prosecuting and 
punishing by the imposition of a stiff fine or by 
imprisonment. When other means fail or when 
the act committed, whether it be against a calf 
or any other animal, is of a particularly revolting 
or inexcusable type, we must fearlessly seek the 
greatest possible punishment under the law. 
There always has been and probably forever will 
be that individual in our midst who has said and 
will say: “This horse, this dog, or cat, this cow or 
calf, is mine. I purchased it with my own money 
or raised it by the sweat of my own brow. I will 
do with it as I see fit.” Such a person believes he 
is a law unto himself and he must be made to know 
that other men have recognized that animals, 
too, have certain rights and have seen to it that 
laws for their protection have been enacted which 
he must observe. In all such cases it becomes our 
duty to enforce the law without fear or favor, 
but for many evils demanding sweeping reform, 
the foremost of which is the plight of the calf, the 
foundation must be education. 


They Must Not Be Shipped 


Happily, what we propose will not mean finan- 
cial loss to any farmer, but possibly a profit as the 
result of the expenditure of a little time and effort. 
The underlying motive for the sale of immature 
calves is the desire to market the milk they would 
consume. A dollar or two is the maximum to be 
realized by the sale of an undersized, undeveloped 
animal, and the value of the milk they would drink 
would quickly exceed that amount. However, 
for a period of five days following the birth of a 
calf the mother’s milk is unfit for human consump- 
tion and the farmer who would not mix such a 
product with the legitimate output from his dairy 
would sustain no loss by permitting the calf to 
suckle the mother for that length of time. For 
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the following three or four weeks, skim milk en- 
riched by the addition of a good calf meal or other 
reasonably priced products made from animal 
fats could be fed profitably. 

For the information of those who may not under- 
stand the digestive process of calves and other 
ruminant animals, may we explain that the stom- 
ach in these animals consists of a complex arrange- 
ment of the true (rennet) stomach and three fore- 
stomachs which are really out-pouchings of the 


Nursing pail 


aesophagus that have been specialized by nature 
for the digestion later of grass and hay. The 
milk which the calf consumes through sucking 
goes direct to the rennet stomach through the 
aesophageal groove. In feeding from a pail, the 
calf drinks too quickly and the milk in the esophag- 
eal groove overflows into the fore-stomach where 
it sours and ferments, causing discomfort and ill- 
ness. Even if we had no proper feeding utensil 
to offer as a good substitute, we should be justified 
in compelling strict observance of the natural 
method of feeding calves, despite the fact that it 
would entail the sacrifice of a few dollars. How- 
ever, there are calf feeding pails on the market 
equipped with sturdy rubber nipples which leave 
little to be desired in the way of convenience or 
practical use. The man who will not voluntarily 
allow his calves to remain with the mother, as 
nature certainly intended for at least a reasonable 
period, must be persuaded or forced either to put 
them humanely away or feed them artificially in 
some such way as suggested. If he claims he 
cannot spare the time required, he should operate 
a smaller dairy. In any case, he is dealing with 
delicate little live things, susceptible to extremes 


of heat and cold and pains and illnesses akin to 
those suffered by man, and long journeys by rail 
or truck on empty stomachs must not be tolerated 
indefinitely by humane organizations. The prin- 
ciples of better general care apply to the young of 
other species, particularly lambs, but man’s need 
and man’s greed rob calves of the first requirement 
for sustaining life and these ‘“‘most abused babies” 
must be protected. 


. 


More Bad Shipping Practices 


Yes, we can almost hear it said, “All of this has 
been discussed many times before,” but we can- 
not be wrong in assuming the animal welfare 
organizations of New England will unite and fol- 


Too young to ship 


the eS 


This view shows the protruding uprights in the body racks, 
responsible for many bruises and other injuries which would 
have been avoided had the supports been placed on the 
outside 
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low any sound leadership which will not only end 
the abuses in our territory, but will prove to the 
country at large that extreme and callous treat- 
ment of dumb creatures canand must be eliminated. 
The need for supervision of all that enters into the 
transportation and slaughter of livestock more 
than justifies the full development of animal wel- 
fare organizations in New England, without con- 
sidering any other phases of mistreatment. Weak 
and sick of all species are continually sent to 
market. They arrive in pitiful condition. In- 
spection of animals at principal loading points, 
as suggested at the beginning of this article, and 
careful examination of loaded trucks on the high- 


A better-than-average loading chute with good sturdy sides. 
The kick could have been omitted 


ways would tend to eliminate such abuses. It 
would check the abominable practice of over- 
crowding both stock cars and trucks and would 
disclose other conditions for which the law provides 
a remedy: lack of partitions to separate species, 
absence of proper bedding, filthy floors, untied 
bulls, to cite just a few. Much improvement has 
been brought about in places where active humane 
societies have been efficiently operating for many 
years, but, as a rule, conditions are remedied only 
after long hours of suffering have been endured. 
It cannot be emphasized too often or too strongly 
that our task is to prevent cruelty. Unified and 
concerted effort can force the substitution of can- 
vas slappers for prod poles and canes, the general 


Pabiba 


Poultry in local market 


use of approved types of chutes for loading and 
unloading stock, and the use of tarpaulins and 
windbreaks as added protection from weather ex- 
tremes, so that the long journey from the farm to 
market may be attended by at least some sem- 
blanee of comfort and protection. 

In considering the great problem before us we 
must include poultry shipments as well as the 
transportation of other livestock. It is surprising 
that fowl can be handled at a profit notwithstand- 
ing present-day high prices when we study the loss 
sustained through overcrowding, and rough han- 
dling when filling crates and transferring chickens 
and turkeys from crate to crate. 


Cooperation with Livestock Interests 


The profit motive will enlist the codperation 
of responsible producers, the railroads, packers 
and others who in whole or in part are engaged 
in the livestock business. Many meetings have 
been held in Boston during the past three years in 
which representatives of the industries mentioned, 
deans and in- 
structors in lead- 
ing agricultural 
schools, publishers 
of rural maga- 
zines, and _ state 
and federal agri- 
cultural men from 
all over New Eng- 
land have 


SAFE HANDLING 
OF LIVE STOCK 


MERIT AWARD 


PRESENTED BY 
EASTERN STATES LIVE STOCK 
LOSS PREVENTION 


par- ASSOCIATION 
ticipated. The 
results obtained 
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have exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 
It should be emphasized that these meetings have 
disclosed an interest in improved shipping prac- 
tices based upon humane principles which tran- 
scends the profit motive by a wide margin. We 
who presume to fight for animal rights or to bring 
a happier day to all furred and feathered creatures 
have for years overlooked the coéperation practi- 
cal livestock men have been waiting to extend to 
us. As the result of a partial awakening on our 
part, students in a number of agricultural schools 
have been led to consider the benefits of better 
handling of livestock from both the economic and 
humane standpoint. Another healthy develop- 
ment has been the awarding of metal plates to 
operators who use care in loading and driving and 
observe humane practices in handling stock. 
These plates are attached to the sides of their 
trucks and advertise the drivers as careful men to 
employ in shipping cattle. Motion pictures are 
being shown at the principal agricultural fairs 
throughout New England depicting both right 
and wrong methods of handling livestock. A 
model stock pen, suggesting that posts and other 
bruise-producing factors or causes be placed on the 
outside of the fence, has journeyed hundreds of 
miles from one fair to another, as have other ex- 
hibits designed to show how misery and financial 
loss can be eliminated. We are trying to devise 
ways and means to enable us to build a miniature 
truck, embodying all the good features, to exhibit 
at all places frequented by farmers and livestock 
dealers and handlers. It is sensible to conclude 
that an investment of a few extra dollars necessary 
to remodel old trucks or to acquire new ones of 
approved design will be seriously considered, once 
the advantages of such a vehicle are demonstrated. 


Humane Education 


This is all humane education of the highest 
order. In going into the details as they relate to 
livestock, we have endeavored simply to open the 
door a little way to allow all who are interested to 
peek through and envision the type of work they 
are being invited to undertake. 

For too long we have confined our educational 
efforts to school children. Even in that, our pro- 
grams have been stilted, ineffective and too lim- 
ited. It has done some good, certainly, to em- 
phasize the need and desirability of proper feeding 


and care of pets. Unquestionably, fewer wild 
birds have died cf starvation during the winter 
months because of the emphasis which has been 
placed upon the need for scattering grain and other 
food products, but so much more can and should 
be done through the children that we must be 
pardoned for any reference which may imply criti- 
cism of present efforts. They constitute an im- 
portant part of that mighty army, as yet un- 
enlisted, which can change this old world into a 
better abode for the brute creation and a corre- 
spondingly happier place for humans. Any plans 
for developing New England would be faulty in- 
sofar as they failed to instill veneration for all life, 
animal as well as human, in the minds of children. 
Teachers, parents, in fact all thinking men and 


Model of approved type stock pen 


women, will applaud and support such a plan once 
they visualize the character-building possibilities 
entailed, even though they may not, in the be- 
ginning, be consciously interested for the sake of 
the animal itself. 


Problems Fundamentally Alike 


It is our task to awaken public interest which 
may be lying dormant and that can be brought 
about best by simply doing the whole job con- 
fronting us individually—by not neglecting even 
the trifles which seem unimportant in themselves. 
Every case handled calls attention publicly to the 
general need for the service we render. We must 
not expect to create a pattern which will truly 
represent the work done in every community in 
minute detail, but even though, for example, due 
to the services of charitably minded local veteri- 
narians, certain sections will not need free clinics 
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for the treatment of the animals belonging to 
owners unable to pay for professional care, each 
society should feel itself part of an elaborate sys- 
tem for ministering to every animal need. All will 
face the stray and unwanted animal problem and 
abuses of animals both large and small. All must 
be equipped to both conserve and take life in as 
perfect a fashion as possible. To enumerate 
every problem would, in all likelihood, only tend 
to confuse. A willingness to embark upon this 
greater work is all that is necessary in the begin- 
ning—a willingness both to help and to be helped. 


Early Local Meetings Urged 


The last issue of OUR FouRFooTED FRIENDS con- 
tained an article which indicates the part Amrita 
Island can play in a serious development project, 
and a re-reading, with the specific needs of New 
England in mind, is recommended. <A copy will 
be sent to anyone desiring it. Attendance at next 
summer’s conference by representatives of New 
England societies would prove of incalculable 
value, but preliminary work should not be post- 
poned any longer than is absolutely necessary. 
An early meeting of the Boards of Directors of all 
interested organizations is suggested for the pur- 
pose of considering a more complete local work 
program, expansion over a wider area, the estab- 
lishment of branches in adjoining counties, and to 
discuss ways and means for participation in an 


extensive general development. Upon request, a 
speaker or consultant familiar with the needs of 
the New England region will be available for 
attendance at such meetings. 


Extreme Cruelty Still Practiced 


This article has simply touched upon the incom- 
pleteness of the structure envisioned and conceived 
in this country seventy-five years ago. It has 
barely indicated the extent of suffering which con- 
tinues from one year’s end to another. Shivering 
animals are at this moment shackled and starving 
in dark, dank stables and sheds. At least one of 
our neighboring groups, the Pine Tree Humane 
Society of Saco, Maine, will not have to be con- 
vinced, due to a recent experience, that such things 
are not only going on but are hard to correct under 
the hit-and-miss system under which most of us 
have been operating. No attempt has been made 
to uncover the miseries in hard-to-reach and out-of- 
the-way places. We have learned finally that 
prosecutions after acts of cruelty have been con- 
summated are not the answer to the perplexing 
question. Cruelty, at least in a broad sense, can 
be prevented by making it so unpopular by a wise 
mixture of education and persuasion, and force 
when necessary, that thoughtless or deliberately 
merciless men will find themselves shunned if they 
fail to live up to a sane, practical standard in 
caring for their beasts. A main obstacle to be 


This cow, one of a number recently found in pitiful condition, was too weak from 
neglect to stand when rescued. The dark interior of the barn did not lend itself to 
clear photography, but the pictures carry a message which cannot be misunderstood 
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faced is indifference, based upon the failure to 
realize that cases of extreme mistreatment are in- 
numerable, rather than occasional, in this enlight- 
ened age. We rather loftily think of years ago 
when no law could be invoked to punish the man 
who would beat his horse to its knees in a public 
place. We surround ourselves with an aura of 
complacency that such things can have no place 
in our present advanced civilization. If that were 
true, we should be winding up the affairs of anti- 
cruelty societies and seeking another outlet for 
our energies, rather than urging a consolidation 
of effort in order that the present false conception 
may become the truth. Much of the responsibil- 
ity for the comfortable assurance that all is well 
with the brute creation rests strongly upon our 
shoulders. We have publicized all that we have 
done, and it must be emphasized beyond the point 
where there can be any doubt that near miracles 
have been wrought, but our failure rests in not 
having gone far enough from the public highway 
in eliminating abuses. The brutal beating of a 
horse on a city street would, it is true, result in the 
prompt arrest and punishment of such an offender 
against decency today, but in the more secluded 
areas and places, these 
and worse abuses are con- 
tinually indulged with- 
out objection or hin- 
drance. 

We have dealt with the 
plight of the immature 
calf and the lost, sick and 
unwanted dog and cat. 
Shipping abuses as they 
relate to poultry and cat- 


tle and the almost unbelievable starvation of live- 
stock within dark and unsanitary barns have been 
touched on. But to give a true picture of the 
need for the type of service we must be equipped 
to render, we must not forget the poorly nourished 
horses being worked with festering saddle and 
shoulder galls and others pulling back-breaking 
loads despite painful lameness; watch dogs which 
spend their lives on short chains and those whose 
ears are cropped and tails cut off to conform to 
man-made fashion; horses whose tails are muti- 
lated and held in vise-like bustles in order to 
acquire the carriage deemed stylish; the mistreat- 
ment of animals in the rodeo; the cruel and brutal 
slaughtering practices of back-country abattoirs; 
horse- and dog-racing abuses; cock and dog fights; 
wild creatures of every description slowly dying in 
steel traps; and many other types of misery crying 
to high heaven for correction. 


More Vision Needed 


There is no place in our mighty movement, in 
an active sense, for the day-dreamer or Simon-pure 
visionary, but we need men and women in key 
positions with more of what we call “‘sentiment”’ 
for the lack of a better 
term—at least enough of 
it to make them want to 
apply something closely 
resembling a Golden Rule 
to all dependent animal 
life. In this article we 
are facing conditions as 
they exist, and in seeking 
their correction and the 
removal of causes of mis- 


These are photographs of shacks where horses and cattle were actually 
kept. Investigation would disclose many such places still being used 
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ery beyond the point we have heretofore under- 
taken, we may be “reaching beyond our grasp” in 
the estimation of some who wrongly pride them- 
selves on being the personification of what is con- 
sidered sound and practical, In adhering to a too 
restricted code themselves, they have created a 
mental attitude in others which has been detri- 
mental to progress. It is granted that we must 
be guided by our heads rather than our hearts 
in dealing with everyday problems, but if we 
confine ourselves to insisting upon conditions 
barely necessary to prolong the life and usefulness 
of an animal we are not urging a very high stand- 
ard. Yes, we must keep our feet planted firmly 
upon the ground, but that should not prevent our 
joining in this campaign with sufficient fervor in 
our hearts, minds and souls to insure success. 


"Unto Every One That Hath 
Shall Be Given" 


To close with what could be interpreted as a 
selfish note, the more work we undertake the more 
readily shall we find financial support for the in- 
dividual agencies we represent. People who con- 
tribute five dollars a year toward the support of 
a not too energetic society will willingly give a 
hundred for the support of work along broader 
lines. We must be able to justify the expenditure 
of every dollar, but we are not dealing honestly 
with those who have left bequests and with mem- 
bers who contribute regularly toward our support 
when we bend our energies toward the accumula- 
tion of endowments in the face of existing needs 
of the brute creation. This idea must not be 


carried beyond reasonable and logical lengths, 
however. Funds coming to us for specific pur- 
poses must be used as the donors intended. 
Perpetual endowments, the income alone of which 
may be used for either specific or general purposes, 
should be solicited. Any residue from general 
funds should be carefully invested—every dollar 
stretched to the breaking point—but our eyes and 
ears must not be closed to existing privation and 
distress while we direct our main energies toward 
accumulating funds for future needs. Every 
dollar coming to us brings its own responsibility 
toward both the donor and the intended final 
beneficiary. 


“For it is as when a man going into another 
country, called his own servants, and delivered 
unto them his goods. And unto one he gave five 
talents, to another two, to another one; to each 
according to his several ability; and he went on his 
journey. Straightway he that received the five 
talents went and traded with them, and made 
other five talents. In like manner he also that 
received the two gained another two. But he that 
received the one went away and digged in the earth, 
and hid his lord’s money. Now after a long time 
the lord of those servants cometh, and maketh a 
reckoning with them. And he that received the 
five talents came and brought other five talents, 
saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: 
lo, I have gained other five talents. His lord said 
unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Matt. 25: 14-21 


Among the addresses at the dedication of the 
Stillman Memorial Building in Albany on Septem- 
ber 13th was a particularly touching and notable 
tribute by Miss Florence N. Maher, for many 


Lame horses, starvation victims, and horses with bad saddle galls are still numerous, especially in out-of-the-way places 
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Steel gaffs attached to legs of fighting cocks 


years secretary to Doctor Stillman. She said, 
“Today I have been thinking of the words of 
Henry Drummond: 


‘I shall pass through this world but once; any 
good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness 
that I can show to any living creature, let me do it 
now; let me not defer it or neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again.’ 


“Doctor Stillman passed this way and when he 
came to the end of this life’s journey he carried 


More humane traps are avail- 


Common type of steel trap. 
able and must be popularized 


away with him 2n his closed hand the things which 
he gave away—and what were those things which 
he gave away? He gave his time, his talent, his 
energy—his faith, loyalty and devotion to the 
cause of humanity.” 

Overworked horses, homeless dogs and cats, 
starving cattle, the wild creatures of a thousand 
New England hills and forests are calling upon us 
today for deliverance from suffering and bondage. 
We, too, have talent—we have health and 
strength and energy and wealth. We “shall not 
pass this way again.’’ Need more be said? 


Record of Animals for Nine Months Ending October, 1939 


Horses Poultry | vq: scel 
Dogs Cats and | Cattle | Sheep and | | oar otal 
Mules Birdsalmeen one 

Collected by Ambulances...| 7,391 | 34,748 a23 231 42,693 
Delivered by Owners....... 2,912 4,057 254 63 7,286 
Investigation Department.. . 286 201 oe58G 459 86 85 100 1,663 
Branches and Receiving 

Stations 
LHL) Ga er 119 158 1 278 
LDS | 1,368 6,670 14 bo 8,107 
Northampton Street........ 459 1,458 18 3 1,938 
North Bennet Street....... +E 550 1 2 597 
ut alas I re 70 Doe 15 1 638 
(LET EE Se So a ce Q41 1,640 2 1,883 
(SAL) 0) 106 677 1 a 787 
West Harwich............. a2 455 a 530 
[OST es i oe wes 893 2 3 970 
REPU Veate nt ch sp sass 2. 67 1,022 | 9 he 
NO ee et en 10,701 2,889 | 719 14,309 

fibers eee ee eee oe 5 23.908 456,030 386 | 459 86 724 LLS7 82,780 
* Horses destroyed 90, 
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Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of Our Fourrootrep Frrenps, published quarterly at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, required by the Acts of August 24, 1912 and March 3, 1933: Editor, Robert F. Sellar, 246 Pine Street, Dedham, Mass.; 


Owner and Publisher, Animal Rescue League of Boston (Charitable Corporation). 
of Directors, Robert F. Sellar, President; Miss Helen Leighton, Secretary; Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Treasurer. 


stockholders, bondholders or other security holders. 


All funds and property controlled by Board 
There are no 
Rosert F. Sevvar, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 1939. 


(My commission expires April 1, 1944.) 


ArcHiBaALD McDona.p, Notary Public. 


NOVEMBER, 1939 
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AMERICAN FELINE SOCIETY (Now in Organization) 


the American Feline Society, which is seeking 

funds for the establishment of a shelter in 
Queens County, New York, to be followed by 
‘“‘many more in other communities.’’ We wish to 
state emphatically that this answer to the inquiries 
should not be interpreted as a reflection upon the 
new group now in organization. 

The first question is: ‘‘ What type of feline relief 
work can a new organization undertake which is 
not being conducted by existing animal welfare 
groups?” 

A recently-distributed folder states: “‘Our pres- 
ent ‘unofficial’ status is preventing us from doing 
a great deal of additional feline welfare work, es- 
pecially that of responding to urgent telephoned 
requests for rescues, the sheltering, feeding and 
medically attending abandoned and mistreated 
feline pets.” 

The American $.P.C.A. in New York City, with 
a branch in Queens County, and similar organiza- 
tions in other cities, are at present engaged in res- 
cuing cats, “in sheltering, feeding and medically 
attending abandoned and mistreated feline pets.” 

The following paragraph, taken from the same 
folder, apparently is calculated to mislead the pub- 
lic both in regard to our policy concerning cats and 
the source of our income: 


[ie ater have been made as to the need for 


“Tt is a well-known fact that the existing animal 
welfare organizations, while making a special effort 
to look after dogs (to justify their existence in con- 
nection with their exclusive state licensing priv- 
ilege) pay little attention to cats, beyond destroy- 
ing them, when called upon to care for them. The 
purpose of the American Feline Society (now in or- 
ganization) as the name implies, is to create a na- 
tion-wide group of shelters devoted exclusively to 
the care of cats.” 


The fact of the matter is, every request for a 
cat is promptly complied with by all societies 
known to us, provided the proper type of home is 
offered. The surplus cats, as well as dogs, are merci- 
fully put away. 

The American Feline Society surely does not 
anticipate erecting a shelter in Queens County, or 
elsewhere, huge enough to perpetually take care of 
all the stray and unwanted cats of the community. 
It is our understanding that the American S.P.C.A. 


alone handles 300,000 annually. Making liberal 
allowances for natural dissolution, in ten years the 
shelter population easily could be 2,000,000 cats. 
The taking of life, as has frequently been empha- 
sized, is the most distressing part of our work. 
Most of the dogs, as well as cats, coming to us are 
put away because of physical condition, old age, or 
other insurmountable reasons. All that the Ameri- 
can Feline Society could do of an elaborate nature 
that existing animal societies have not tried would 
be to make an intensive drive for homes for cats, 
but it would be an Herculean task to place even 
one-half of the excess cat population of New York 
City or other large municipalities. 

In order to stress the interest the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston takes in cats, aside from destroy- 
ing them, we would refer readers to our leaflet on 
the CARE OF CATS; to an extensive article on 
the licensing of cats, published in the February 
1936 issue of OuR FourrootTep FRIENDs; to an 
article in our May 1938 number; to an article pub- 
lished in the Old Farmer’s Almanac of 1940; and 
to our Annual Report showing the great number of 
sick and injured cats treated in our free clinic ev- 
ery year. 

Any animal welfare organization worthy of the 
name has always operated in the interest of all 
creatures and will continue to do so in the future. 
We claim it is utterly false and libelous to intimate 
that in the pursuance of our work cats are not as 
highly regarded as dogs or other animals. This 
claim may also be made in regard to the inference 
that all existing organizations enjoy the income 
derived from dog licensing. Insofar as we know, the 
American 8.P.C.A. is the only society in the coun- 
try which is so favored, and it is our understanding 
that the amount received falls far short of paying 
the expenses of their dog work. We believe we are 
safe in assuming that the funds for the care of cats 
must come from independent sources. 

We have written to the American Feline Society 
calling attention to the misleading statements, in- 
tended or otherwise, contained in their folder, and 
we suggested that, unless selfish motives impel the 
creation of a separate group of cat societies, their 
codperative effort should be directed toward the 
establishment of more shelters for both dogs and 
cats and the strengthening of existing animal 
welfare groups. 
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OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Poem for Little Dogs 


For all the faithful little dogs 
That ever lived, no matter where, 
I make a simple song today 

And fling it on the air. 


For little dogs too small to hunt, 

Or guide, or guard their man’s possessions 
Or do enormous deeds, too small 

In fact, to have professions. 


Who never found a chance for fame, 
And never could their fealty prove 
By doing any single thing 

But love, and love and love! 


To all those eager little dogs 

Of any place and any time 

Who gave their best with might and main, 
I dedicate this rhyme. 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 
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Animal ‘kescue League 


OF BOSTON 
51 Carver STREET, Boston, MAssacHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGgr Ernst 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. 
Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason, Mrs. 
William P. Shreve, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. 
Thayer. ; 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, 
Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, 
Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen 
L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Associate. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 


boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. a 
Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. | 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge, Neighborhood House....... 79 Moore: Street "ROxbDUry si... cs Sates s eee ee ens 19 Lambert Avenue 
Chelsea.aci tac scans teatreneaae ks oe oe 36 Fourth Street South End..........---+-+.-4. 109 Northampton Street 


: P West Lynn: 3k cane tee aeeniaeres 4 Neptune Street 
Dedhtamivs gan aees ss Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses CAPE COD 


Bast (BOstons 540 na x ue aeeedetees aes 319 Meridian Street astham........... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
North End, Industrial School. ...39 North Bennet Street West Harwich......... Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 
sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to 
Our Fourroorep FRrienps. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 
Life so cakase an 4 Scopes «argue $100.00 ; FORM OF BEQUEST 


Ives 5s 9-y RE: Sete Othe ll 
Amott aen ae Se cesta Loannually | Tosh ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


frntor: 3. cane secre nace he oan .25 annually OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 


Freperick J. BRADLEE 
Ropsrt F. Sgrxiar, President dollars, and the real estate situated at No 


Bentiry W. Warren, Jr., Treasurer ; F 
Miss Heten LEIGHTON, Secretary Street, in the city (or town) of 
Sruart C. Rann, Asst. Treasurer 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE: Daily in the A.M. and P.M.: Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Cochituate, Dedham, Dorchester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The 
Newtons, Roslindale, Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood, Canton, Islington, 
The Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). m Daily in the 4.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, The Readings, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. = Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, East Boston, Lexington, Somer- 
ville. = Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Hingham, Kenburma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. = Lynn and vicinity: Call Breakers 6642 (Beachmont, Revere, Winthrop, etc.). 


